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So many and varied are the problems that 
confront choir directors that it would be quite 
impossible to set forth rules of guidance to 
meet all situations. But there are some matters 
of such general application that we may prop- 
erly consider these as typical and discuss them 
as they pertain to the average choir. 

To begin with, there is the matter of availa- 
ble voices. Usually the sopranos outnumber 
the other voices. This is sometimes true to 
such a degree that the melody is about all that 
the congregation hears when the choir is 
singing in parts. Tenors, as we all know, are 
the rare ones; in fact, men’s voices are always 
more difficult to obtain than women’s. If, 
however, the men of the choir can read music 
fairly well, and are faithful in attendance at 
rehearsals, the problem is not too serious. 
There are relatively few well-balanced church 
choirs, and the organ must be counted upon 
to supply a balance that could not be provided 
by voices alone. If the tenors must sing a 
passage alone, and they do not sound full and 
rich, let the altos reinforce them—singing in the 
low, unison pitch of the tenors, of course, not 
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ORGANIZE 


your choir rehearsal 


by HAROLD W. GILBERT 


an octave higher. The same tactics may be 
used when bass parts need tenor support, or 
when alto parts need soprano support. Remem- 
ber that the composer might just as well have 
written such passages for two combined parts, 
leaving no doubt about their performance and 
no room for objections on the part of singers. 

It is sometimes a temptation to permit a 
well-meaning baritone to sing tenor, when 
tenors are not available. This is not a good 
solution. If altos sing tenor leads, the tenor 
part need not be present, so long as the organ 
plays with tasteful volume. Better that way 
than to require a baritone to experience the 
tiring of throat muscles that results from ex- 
tended use of the upper part of the voice 
range. 

Probably the most-frequently-experienced 
tribulation in a small volunteer choir is that 
of dealing with the soprano who “takes over” 
with her powerful and penetrating voice. She 
is the person who reads music rather well— 
perhaps very well—and who fancies herself to 
be indispensable to the choir. Unless she is a 
person of genuine dedication and humility, she 
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realizes the power of her leadership and 
“throws her weight around.” She does not 
hesitate to express her likes and dislikes for the 
music being rehearsed—which often defeats 
the objective of the director who is tactfully 
introducing a new type of music and who 
devoutly wishes that the lady would refrain 
from comment during that delicate procedtre. 
How very valuable this lady would be if she 
did not always sing louder than anyone else! 
But, bless her heart, she is often the salvation 
of the choir in the difficult spots, and if we had 
an alto, a tenor, and a bass to match her, we 
would probably have a rather good quartet as 
the nucleus of the choir. So perhaps the fault 
lies in the weakness of the other parts rather 
than in the conspicuous power of her single 
voice. 

Next in importance to the availability of 
the right kind of voices is the availability of 
the right kind of choir rehearsal facilities. The 
rehearsal room should be well ventilated and 
well lighted. A piano should be available for 
rehearsals—not the organ. Occasional rehearsals 
with the organ help to make everyone feel 
more secure in knowing what support to 
expect or not to expect, and in sensing the 
acoustics of the church building. Otherwise, 
by all means use a piano. It is more easily 
manipulated for quick and frequent stops and 
starts in the rehearsal, and its percussion greatly 
aids in acquiring definite rhythm and general 
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precision. The more resonant the rehearsal 
room, the better. If you can choose your room, 
take the one with the bare floor and high 
ceiling. Carpeted floor, heavy window drapes, 
low ceiling—these are features to be avoided if 
possible. 

The seating arrangement should bear some 
relation to the seating arrangement in the 
church. Mr. A should sit at the right of Mr. 
B, if that is the way they are seated in the 
choir stalls on Sundays. If there are two rows 
of singers in the church arrangement, let there 
be two rows in the rehearsal arrangement. 
However, do not have the rehearsal seats in a 
series of straight rows, like parallel straight 
lines, even though your church seating calls 
for that. Bend the ends of the rows, so that 
the singers sing toward one another. The 
arrangement will resemble a shallow semi- 
circle. 

The writer has often been asked what the 
best seating arrangement is in church. Without 
implying that any one way is the only right 
one, the following suggestions are offered: 

If your choir is divided into two sides, facing 
each other, have the women sit on the front 
rows, and the men on the back rows. Have 
sopranos sit on one side, and altos on the other. 
Have the basses sit behind the sopranos, and 
tenors behind the altos. This places altos and 
tenors in near proximity for moments of mu- 
tual assistance as before mentioned. It also 








places together the top and bottom of the 
four-part harmony, which serves to keep things 
solidly together. 

If your choir sits in straight parallel rows 
facing the congregation (an arrangement which 
offers the most obstacles to good part-singing ) 
have sopranos and altos at the two outside 
ends, with men in the middle. Again, have 
tenors against altos, and basses against sopranos. 
You may wonder whether this means that the 
front row of seats should be shared by men. 
The answer is yes, unless experimenting proves 
that by dividing the women the choir is weak- 
ened, in which case keep the men on the back 
rows. Leading voices in all parts should be 
kept near the center of the choir in this 
parallel row seating. In the first-mentioned 
seating arrangement—two sides of the choir 
facing toward each other — leading voices 
should sit at the congregation ends of their 
respective voice sections. 

Should the choir director and the organist 
be two different persons, the authority rests 
with the choir director. But, since the accom- 
paniment, either in rehearsal or in the service, 
can control tempo and expression, it is essential 
that the organist be in complete sympathy 
with the choir director in all matters of inter- 
pretation. In many instances this two-person 
leadership works successfully, although it has 
its disadvantages. 

A choir librarian is an important person in 
choir organization. He keeps the music in 
repair; keeps it filed and catalogued; distributes 
it at proper times; keeps track of loaned copies, 
if lending is the policy. He also prepares each 
week a program of the coming service for each 
choir member: each hymn, canticle, anthem 
listed in its right order, so there can be no 
doubt in anyone’s mind what is to be sung next 
as the service is proceeding. 

The choir director would be well advised to 
plan his programs many weeks in advance. 
Some music requires several weeks of prepara- 
tion, while other requires much less. A-long- 
range plan makes the work move smoothly and 
minimizes the risk of inadequately prepared 
anthems having to be postponed or cancelled. 

A well-planned choir rehearsal moves along 





without awkward and tiresome delays. Again, 
careful planning is the secret. An outline of 
the rehearsal should be written out in advance 
and then followed. Begin with a warm-up of 
hymn singing, unless it is your custom to start 
the rehearsal with vocalizing. Look over the 
hymns in advance, noting difficulties of pro- 
nunciation; the harmonization of Amen; what 
stanzas, if any, are to be omitted. Have a little 
commentary prepared, if you can, about one 
of the hymns. This adds interest to the 
rehearsal. 

After the hymns, the music for the coming 
Sunday should receive attention, beginning 
with the numbers most in need of rehearsing. 
Advance work should not be touched until all 
the current material is in good condition. 

Keep the rehearsal moving and keep one eye 
on the clock. Start on time, and stop on time, 
or earlier. Let the choir members realize that 
you do not waste their time and that they may 
count upon being dismissed not later than a 
given time. The rest of the evening can be 
planned for and nobody will feel that he must 
leave before the rehearsal is over lest he miss 
his later engagement. 

Speaking of wasting time suggests this 
admonition: do not repeat a piece unless you 
think it needs it. Tiresome repetition for no 
apparent reason is deadly to rehearsal enthusi- 
asm. But if any member of the choir requests 
repetition of a number or a part of a number, 
be sure to grant the request. Along the same 
line, do not, in rehearsal, play over a long 
introduction to a number, nor should you play 
over the entire hymn tune to be practiced. 
This is “killing time,” and allows interest to 
drift away. Keep things “tight,” and for the 
most part do the talking yourself, when talking 
is called for. In a word, keep close control of 
the rehearsal, and move it along like clock- 
work. 





Dr. Gilbert is organist and choir director at St. 
Peter’s Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, where he 
leads a famed choir of men and be s. He pro- 
vided many of the arrangements for liturgical 
settings in the Lutheran Service Book and Hymnal 
issued in 1958. Another article with hints for 
conducting choir rehearsals will be written by Dr. 
Gilbert for a future issue. Watch for it! 
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This is a chapter from a helpful new book, 
“Organizing and Directing Children’s Choirs,” 
reprinted by permission of Abingdon Press. 


THE JUNIOR 


HIGH CHOIR 


by MADELINE D. INGRAM 


The junior-high age probably offers more 
difficult problems, both vocal and psychologi- 
cal, to the director than any other age group. 
First, let us look at some of these problems and 
then some suggestions for solution. 

Adolescent boys and girls have little or no 
confidence in their singing. They have little 
voice to sing with and they are embarrassed 
because they cannot seem to do better. This 
age may cause you disappointment occasion- 
ally when they sing in church. I have had 
groups which sang beautifully in rehearsal but 
poorly in church services, when their voices 
thinned out because of self-consciousness. 

Nevertheless it is very important to keep this 
choir active, and one of the best ways to do 
this is to assign regular times for the junior- 
high choir to be responsible for music leader- 
ship in the services. Where a church has 
double services this choir can share responsi- 
bility for one of the services. If they have 
some particular objective they are more likely 
to stay with the church at a time when many 
young people are dropping out. 

At this age most boys and girls will come to 
choir only if they feel it is worth their while, 
and this presents a real challenge to the di- 
rector. It is easy to become discouraged with 
their progress, yet the choir can be a stabilizing 
influence on them during a particularly diffi- 
cult time. Junior-high youngsters seem to be 
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in need of special attention, and the choir 
director is in a good position to see that there 
are opportunities for them to feel needed and ~ 
important. 

Honors granted by church and school must 
be noted, birthdays remembered, and gradu- 
ations observed with a greeting card or tele- 
gram. A bulletin board with newspaper clip- 
pings about choir members, pictures of the 
group, notices about coming events is useful. 

A real bond of Christian fellowship may be 
developed through service to other groups in 
the church. Setting tables for family night 
suppers, singing in old people’s homes, baking 
cookies for a meeting of the auxiliary, making 
place cards and decorations for choir dinners— 
all of these and many more activities will help 
to emphasize the necessary “togetherness” of 
the group. 

This age group enjoys music which has 
mood to it, and they also enjoy formal music 
such as the Bach chorales. They like fanciful 
music, for their tastes are as extreme as their 
moods. You must also remember that although 
they may seem indifferent, they enjoy singing, 
and it is wise to provide opportunities for them 
to do so. Many of our junior-high boys and 
girls missed the junior choir festival which we 
hold annually, so as they moved on to the 
older group we organized a Gymanfa Ganu 
(Welsh hymn sing) to meet their need. This 
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was made a city-wide activity, including both 
junior-high and high school choirs, and it held 
the boys and girls together with a mutual goal 
and interest. 

Discipline is a major problem at this age, and 
the director must be firm yet considerate. It is 
a particularly trying time for the girls; they are 
shy and self-conscious and embarrassed about 
their voice inadequacies. They do not know 
what they want to do nor why they want to 
do it. They can be completely unpredictable 
and certainly do not want to be told anything. 

I remember that once on two successive 
Sundays I received reports that two of my 
junior-high girls were holding a buzz session 
during the church service and annoying people 
nearby. At the next rehearsal I said something 
like this: “You know I am very fond of you, 
and we have worked together for many years, 
but I must tell you that sometimes you annoy 
and irritate me. I have a great deal of sympathy 
for you during a difficult time, and I think I 
can understand why you do certain things. 
I suppose if you do not hurt anybody when 
you are that way, it does not matter, but often 
there are other people involved who can be 
hurt, bothered, or annoyed. What we do in 


church at eleven o’clock on Sunday morning 
is something that concerns everybody in the 
church, not just you.” That was all I said, but 
they knew perfectly well what I meant, and 
there has been no trouble since. 


I have lost my temper with both boys and 
girls occasionally, but this only makes me feel 
bad afterward and merely antagonizes them. 
When I am kind but firm the reactions are 
always better. I believe one of the best things 
we can do for them is to help them meet their 
problems individually and collectively 

If I seem to have departed from music and 
singing in speaking of this age group, it is 
because I feel that it is at the point of personal 
relations that a choir director will best reach 
these youngsters and will be able to accom- 
plish something constructive. The director 
must know them, try to understand them, 
constantly read books and articles about them, 
and observe them in all situations for clues to 
their thinking and behavior. Remember that 
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what they do and what they feel are often two 
different things. 

Probably much of the problem with boys at 
this age lies in the area of voice change and the 
resulting vocal difficulties. Most of the boys 
are maturing more slowly than the girls. In 
churches where there is a separate choir for 
boys the problem is partly solved for a portion 
of the junior-high period. 

What to do with the boy’s changing voice is 
an unsettled question, and there are many 
contradictory ideas. Some voice teachers insist 
that the boys should continue to sing during 
voice change. Others say that the boys should 
not sing at all during this period, particularly 
if it involves falsetto singing. Many graded 
choir programs plan acolyte guilds, handbell 
choirs, and similar activities for the boys dur- 
ing the period of voice change. 

Irving Cooper, in his books The Singing 
Teens and Tune Time for Teen Time, has 
arranged a great deal of music for this par- 
ticular voice stage which he calls cambiata— 
music written in an extremely small range to 
make use of the notes still in the voice. 
Cambiata music may be the answer; having a 
boys’ choir of mixed voices may be the answer. 
It is a question as to what the director feels is 
best, and every individual must solve the prob- 
lem in his own particular situation. Needless to 
say, the voice should be handled carefully dur- 
ing this period, and the wise director will do 
a great deal of study on the subject. 

Strangely enough, girls’ voices change also, 
although not to the degree that boys’ do. The 
change is not as obvious, and many people do 
not realize that girls may be having vocal 
difficulty all through high school. Each indi- 
vidual varies, but the girl of about twelve to 
fourteen has a breathy voice —breath com- 
pletely surrounding the tone. It has lost its 
power as it changes from the child’s voice to 
the woman’s voice. The voice may remain 
soprano but with a different quality. Some 
may keep a light floating quality, but others 
will find their tones deeper in quality if not in 
pitch. 

At this age many girls have grown long, 
lanky, and thinner and do not have good sup- 
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‘port for tone. If they try to put any volume 
into the voice, they are likely to force very 
badly. The voice will be reedy sounding and 
less pleasant to the ear. The director should be 
on guard for correct breathing and should 
avoid trying to coax too much volume from 
the choir. The director should also be on the 
watch for signs of vocal strain induced by 
imitating popular singers of the torch variety. 


I was once asked to listen to a young gin 
who did a great deal of public singing around 
her home community. Her parents wanted me 
to advise whether or not she should take voice 
lessons. When she started singing I nearly fell 
off the piano bench. She was an exact imitation 
of a popular radio star, sliding, slurring, and 
forcing her voice until the muscles of her neck 
were sticking out. I hated to hurt the child or 
the parents, but I had to tell them that if she 
did not stop singing like that at once she 
would not be able to sing at all in a few years. 
I learned that there was no public school music 
program to guide her, and the song leader of 
the church school encouraged the group to 
sing loudly all the time, using this girl as an 
example of good singing! 

Many girls’ voices are neither soprano nor 
alto at this stage, although there are always 
exceptions—those who mature early and whose 
voices settle correspondingly. However, many 
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may want to sing alto because they are afraid 


of singing high. The range of music chosen 
should never be real alto; a medium range is 
safest. Real alto quality is seldom found at this 
age, and care must be taken not to force the 
voices in the lower part too low. 

Plenty of vocalization will help to extend 
the range, and work on diction, breathing, and 
other vocal problems will help to build con- 
fidence and a sure foundation for later choir 
work. The choir rehearsals can almost be voice 
lessons, and the girls will enjoy being treated 
like adults at this point (on other days they 
will act like children). But above all, remem- 
ber that their voices cannot stand the long, 
taxing, driving work that an adult can take. 

If you should have a group that does not 
want to sing alto or second soprano all the 
time, it is well to divide the choir into two 
groups which will alternate in singing the high 
and low part. This involves choosing music 
which is really written for first and second 
soprano rather than soprano and alto. If boys 
and girls are singing together in this choir the 
boys will likely still be singing soprano and/or 
alto. Anthems which have alternate parts sung 
by boys and then by girls, canons, and unison 
anthems with descant will all be acceptable and 
not too difficult. Range is important, and the 
text should be chosen to appeal to the boys 
who, though they may still sing soprano, will 
not want to sing lullabies and such. 

Vocal training with this choir will continue 
along the same lines as with the junior choir. 
Breathing exercises will be added and longer 
and more intricate vocal exercises may be used. 
Further, this age is ready to sing in two parts. 
Three-part work may be stimulating to this 
group, but material must be chosen which 
avoids extremes of high or low pitch. 

You will already have done some work in 
the junior choir with canons, rounds, descants, 
and occasional divided phrases. These are all 
excellent preparation for part singing, but now 
the children must be taught one further and 
very important step. They must learn to listen 
to other parts, in order to blend tone, rather 
than to simply close their ears and stay on 
their own part. Again, as in developing all 
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other musical skills, listening should be stressed. 
Harmonic endings may have been used occa- 
sionally with younger groups, but the junior- 
high age child is by virtue of more experience 
and preparation more able to hear the second 
part and to sing it more musically. 

When beginning two-part singing, it is wise 
to select anthems which have simple melody 
lines for each part and which have no intricate 
rhythmic patterns. Thus each group will be 
free to concentrate on its own part in relation 
to the other part. Many anthems are arranged 
with one section in unison, one in two parts, 
and one in unison with descant. This provides 
variety, and less rehearsal time is needed on a 
single number. 

Most junior-high choirs develop out of a 
graded choir program which has trained 
younger choirs; but if you need to start one 
from the beginning, some of these suggestions 
may be helpful: 1) Have a party! Start as a 
social group and branch out by finding those 
interested. 2) Make friends with the group by 
expressing a sincere interest in them. 3) Let 





them do the inviting of members and the 
building up of the choir. If they are interested 
and proud of the choir, they will want others 
to join. 4) Elect officers in your choir and 
give them definite responsibilities. I know of 
one group which decided they wanted to have 
choir dues and elected a treasurer who kept 
careful records. They used the money to buy 
flowers for the altar, to have a picnic, to hold 
an ice cream party after a movie, and to send 
flowers to sick persons. The group had pride 
in their own organization and made their own 
rules. 

The most natural means of getting interest 
in the choir is through the youth fellowship 
group of the church. The director should 
meet with them and help with group singing, 
attempting to get enthusiasm for singing which 
can be carried over into developing a choir. 
If there is an opportunity to help with the 
music in the church-school class this may be a 
means of arousing interest in a choir, but the 
informal atmosphere of a fellowship meeting 
is more conducive to good results. 





very existence, is the human voice. 





The oldest and most beautiful organ of music, the organ to which music owes its 


—Richard Wagner 








CHILDREN CAN SING MASTERWORKS 


fourth and final in a series by 


LINDEN J. LUNDSTROM 


The training of a choir consists, among other 
things, in developing beautiful tone. The con- 
cept of beauty, however, is one on which 
choirmasters do not agree, and the method of 
training the voices of children is consequently 
a subject for violent partisanship. An English 
cathedral boys’ choir will sound very different 


from the Vienna Choir Boys, and the 


Thomaner of Leipzig do not sound at all like 
the Sistine Choir of Rome. It will not be our 
purpose to line up with any particular school, 
but rather to suggest some practical paths to 
follow. 

Children are wonderful imitators. It is ex- 
tremely important that they have the best of 
patterns if beautiful tone is to be created. 
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Once a choir has established its own distinctive 
tone it is relatively easy to perpetuate the 
quality through imitation. Once the line of 
succession is broken, however, the choirmaster 
is faced with the problem of creating anew 
that almost intangible thing that we call beauti- 
ful choral tone. Perhaps the experience of an 
English choirmaster of the seventeenth cen- 
tury will be of interest to the beginning junior 
choir director. 

Captain Henry Cooke was appointed to the 
Chapel Royal as Master of the Children after 
the Civil War, during which all of the church 
establishments had been dispersed. He found, 
much to his dismay, that during the war all of 
the treble boys’ voices had changed to tenor 
and bass, and thus the long tradition, which 
reached back for more than two centuries, had 
been lost. He hit upon an expedient which 
soon developed one of the most wonderful 
sets of boy choristers that ever sang together 
in a Christian church. Included on the roster 
at one time were the names of Pelham Hum- 
frey, John Blow, Michael Wise, Thomas 
Tuday, William Turner, and Henry Pursell, 
all to become great names in the history of 
English cathedral music. The method that 
Cooke used was to supplement the boy’s 
voice with a small treble wooden instrument 
called a cornett. This instrument had a range 
which corresponded very nearly to that of a 
boy’s voice and with the quality of a recorder 
or flute. As time went on the cornetts were 
laid aside giving place to voices which had 
developed that characteristic flute quality still 
to be heard in English cathedrals. 

The imitative characteristic of children, 
however, can be a danger if the pattern given 
to them is that of an adult soprano or alto, 
particularly if the woman’s voice contains a 
noticeable vibrato. The children will imitate 
the bad as well as the good. 

How then can we go about training a chil- 
dren’s choir? First of all it is important that 
the children hear good patterns. Secondly, a 
definite procedure of voice building should be 
adopted. If the services of a well-trained voice 
teacher who knows children’s voices are avail- 
able, it is best to use such professional help. 
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If that is not possible, the choirmaster should 
himself take lessons from a competent instruc- 
tor in order to acquire the basic training neces- 
sary for assisting in the development of any 
voice. 

Our good friend, the very competent pro- 
fessional voice teacher Mrs. Nelle S. Welsh, 
has the following suggestions for adolescent 
singers: 

“Before singing songs, the voice should be 
warmed up. Humming effects are good. To 
hum, release the muscles of the throat, tongue 
and jaw. Keep a large opening in the throat 
and always have a relaxed tongue and jaw. 
Speak the words in the front of the mouth 
on the speaking level and the head voice 
sounds the pitch. 

“Good posture and correct breathing are es- 
sential to beautiful singing. Only when poor 
posture is corrected can one have effortless 
breathing. Everyone should carry a high still 
chest. It does not move up when inhaling or 
down when exhaling. The chest should be 
lifted before the lungs are filled with air. This 
position should be kept at all times whether 
walking, speaking, or singing. The shoulders 
never move after the correct posture is at- 
tained. 

“The diaphragm is a muscle located between 
the chest and abdomen extending through the 
body from front to back and side to side, 
lower in the back than in the front. When in- 
haling the breath, the diaphragm contracts and 
moves downward until almost flat. The out- 
going breath comes from the bottom of the 
lungs. Singing and speaking from the dia- 
phragm means that the sensation of the sing- 
ing and speaking effort is felt mainly at the 
diaphragm and never at the neck, throat, jaw, 
or tongue. The tone is not produced at the 
diaphragm, but in one place only, the larynx 
or voice box. 

“Boys and girls can sing safely through 
adolescence with proper and competent guid- 
ance. Do not allow young voices to push for 
volume. On the other hand, overly-soft sing- 
ing causes devitalization. Effortlessness and 
simplicity should be maintained in children’s 
voices.” 





We are reminded by Mrs. Welsh’s admoni- 
tion not to “allow young voices to push for 
volume” of Father Finn, the founder of the 
Paulist Choristers, as he repeats his leit-motiv 
again and again: “Pianissimo practice is the 
keynote of all choral technique.” The serious 
student who wishes to become a master choral 
director will do well to study thoroughly 
Father Finn’s three books: The Art of the 
Choral Conductor (C. C. Birchard, 1939); The 
Conductor Raises His Baton (Harper and 
Brothers, 1944); and Sharps and Flats in Five 
Decades (Harper and Brothers, 1947). They 
contain many priceless gems in building choral 
tone with young voices. 

For an insight into English methods The 
Choir Boy in the Making by Clark H. Moody 
(Oxford University Press, 1944), Voice Train- 
ing in Schools by Reginald Jacques (Oxford 
University Press, 1944), and School Choir 
Training by Margaret Nichals (Novello and 
Company) will serve as an introduction. The 
choirmaster who can read German will find 
a great deal of valuable information about 
German methods for building of children’s 
voices from Albert Greiner’s Stimmbildung 
(B. Schott’s SGhne, Mainz 1938) and Paul 


Nitsche’s Die Pflege der Kinderstimme (B. 
Schott’s S6hne, Mainz 1954). 
Assuming that we have developed a concept 
of beautiful tone and that we have become 
students of vocal art, how then do we apply 
this knowledge to the practical day-by-day 
work of conducting a junior or children’s 


choir? Mrs. Welsh has suggested that we 
begin each rehearsal with a period of “warm- 
ing up” and Father Finn’s first “Primary 
Precept” is the introduction of a pianissimo 
hum on treble e followed by a soft oo and 
then proceeding to a poo going down the scale. 
The development of a series of corrective and 
constructive exercises for use in vocalizing a 
choir is one of the by-products gained from 
the study of voice with a competent teacher. 
A library full of books cannot ever be a 
substitute for the experience gained with a 
master teacher. 

The choice of music for our choirs has a 
direct bearing upon the quality of tone which 
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will eventually be produced. The ranges of 
the treble voice parts are very important as 
is the tessitura and the general contour of the 
melody. Undeveloped children’s voices should 
not exceed the lower or upper limits of the 
G clef nor should the tessitura lie low on that 
staff. Good head tones are best developed 
from the top down and, as Father Finn so 
forcibly points out, loud ascending scales are 
ruinous to the immature treble voice. 

Thus far we have spoken only of the tone 
of the child’s voice as if it were an impersonal 
sound disassociated from language. In prac- 
tice, of course, we are all too painfully aware 
that all of the sounds of our languages play 
an important part in the creation of good 
choral tone. The English language can be 
very beautiful, especially when it is sung by 
English boys under the leadership of men like 
the late Sir Sydney Nicholson or Gerald H. 
Knight, director of the Royal School of 
Church Music. Unfortunately the same lan- 
guage can be very ugly when, for example, it 
is cluttered up with vowels colored with “1” 
and “r.” The use of church Latin in an oc- 
casional song is very helpful in producing pure 
vowels. Fred Waring has published an in- 
teresting pamphlet dealing with the pronuncia- 
tion of words in music which is very valuable 
to the choral director. The study of language 
with all of its subtle inflections is the lifetime 
work of a choirmaster who will have his chil- 
dren sing with diction that has beauty and 
significance. 

Much can be done in the choir rehearsal in 
developing correct posture, good breathing 
habits, and beautiful tone; but ultimately each 
child should be given individual attention. 
Private lessons are the best possible solution 
to the problem. Those churches which have 
a choir school can in the music class give much 
individual attention to each singer, enabling 
him to sing alone at relatively frequent in- 
tervals. 

Although the human voice is the oldest 
organ of music, that organ in a child will only 
be found in its most beautiful manifestation 
if it is trained with beautiful patterns to 
follow. 
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Editor of THe Journat or Cuurcu Music, beginning with the September 
issue, will be Helen E. Pfatteicher. She has been a music student since child- 
hood, and a writer (her book about hymns, In Every Corner Sing, was 
published by Muhlenberg Press in 1954). She was graduated from Witten- 
berg College, has a master’s degree from Union Theological Seminary, and 
in recent years has been in library work (University of Vermont and 
Moorestown, N. J.). Her family tree is full of musicians (Sigmund Spaeth, 
Harriet Reynolds Spaeth, Dr. Carl Pfatteicher). Her father, Dr. Ernst P. 
Pfatteicher was president of the Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania for 
18 years. 


‘> 


Reviews of new organ music will be carried in later issues of the JouRNAL. 
But when the playing of some new music brings comments of “charming” 
and “delightful” from people who happened to pass by our office, it seems 
worth mentioning in this informal manner. The music is Seven Improvisa- 


tions on Hymns and Folk Tunes by Margrethe Hokanson (Augsburg. 20 
pages. $1.75). They’re easy, they can be played effectively on the smaller 
organs, and they’ll make unusual preludes or offertories. The harmonies and 
modern idiom will tickle many a listener’s ear. 


> 


A church choir “should be like fire—a good servant, but a poor master,” a 
report to the June convention of the Augustana Lutheran Church stated. 
“A good choir, devoted to spiritual things, skillfully used, can be made an 
engine of power,” the report continued. “The purpose of the choir is not 
to enhance the cultural feelings of the people. The choir is not primarily a 
means of elevating musical tastes. The anthem is of secondary importance. 
The main function of the choir is to lead the congregation in worship.” 


ve 
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Introducing New Hymns 


by ALBERT P. STAUDERMAN 


Congregations love to sing—or so they say! 
Usually this means that they love to sing the 
old familiar hymns. When a strange new 
hymn number creeps onto the bulletin board 
on Sunday morning, they often do not respond 
enthusiastically. 

Even more limited is the average Sunday 
school. Ask the children to choose a hymn, 
and it’s likely to be “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers” or “Beautiful Saviour.” 

There’s a wealth of new hymns in the new 
hymnals. Congregations need to be led to an 
appreciation of these fine musical testimonies 
of faith. The chances are, however, that the 
new hymnals will be in the pew racks for 
many years before congregations get around 
to taking some of the adventures in hymnody 
that lie within their covers. Some congrega- 
tions will continue singing the same hymns 
that they have always sung and the new 
hymnals might as well never have been issued. 
The pastor and the organist need to také the 
initiative in introducing new hymns to the 
congregation. A good method is to page 
through the hymnal, selecting a dozen hymns 
that the people do not know but which ought 
to be brought into their range of knowledge. 
This selection is no easy task. The hymns 
should be chosen because of the high quality 
of words and music. 

Once this is done, the dozen hymns offer a 
year’s challenge in musical growth for the 
congregation. It won’t do to spring them all 
on the congregation at the same time. They 
must be parcelled out, with only one intro- 
duced at a time. 

The finest place to start is in the church 
school. Under proper leadership children can 
sing and appreciate any high grade hymn. 
There is no reason to keep the church hymnals 
away from children—and as in so many other 
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cases “a little child shall lead them” in ap- 
preciation of fine new music. 


Here are suggested steps in helping children 
learn a new hymn: 

1) Be sure that every one has a hymnal, 
opened at the proper page. This is a matter of 
discipline and attention. 

2) Have the children read the words aloud, 
in unison. 

3) Explain or pronounce any word or phrase 
that seems to present difficulty. 

4) Have them listen while the pianist plays 
the melody. The second time through, invite 
them to hum along. 

5) Sing the first stanza, with the accompani- 
ment playing the melody only. Then sing it 
again with full accompaniment. 

6) Now sing the whole hymn through. Have 
them stand, if this helps them to sing better. 
7) Explain the history of the hymn and its 
meaning. 

8) Repeat the hymn for several Sundays in 
succession. The children will go home saying, 
“We learned something new today!” 

The adult congregation needs milder treat- 
ment in learning a new hymn, but there are 
also effective steps in helping them: 

1) Have the choir learn the hymn and use it 
in place of the gradual or anthem. 

2) On the following Sunday, use the hymn 
during the service, perhaps with the choir 
singing the first verse alone. 

3) On the Sunday bulletin or in the course 
of the service, explain the background and 
meaning of the hymn. It might even be the 
subject for a sermon. 

4) Use only one new hymn at a service. 

5) Repeat the newly-learned hymn in two 
weeks, and again two or three weeks later, 
unless it is a seasonal hymn. 
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by ROMA E. ANGEL 


ANTHEMS FOR FALL FESTIVALS 


Toward the end of the Trinity season comes 
a special series of events. While not all are 
part of the usual church year calendar, they 
are often observed in some fashion in the 
churches. Included are the celebrations of 
Harvest Home, Canada’s Thanksgiving Day, 
Reformation Sunday, All Saints’ Day and the 
U. S. Thanksgiving Day. When the U. S. has 
a presidential election, it also often gets some 
attention in our churches through sermons or 
announcements, but fortunately the organist 
and choirmaster are spared the necessity for 
any special attention to this particular holiday! 

Now is the time to look ahead and plan for 
the special occasions on the late fall program. 
Don’t wait until the last minute and then be 
forced to fall back on some old war horse— 
and there are many of these that crop up an- 
nually, especially around Thanksgiving Day. 

It is not necessary to rely on old standards 
for occasions like Thanksgiving Day. There 
is a wealth of fine music just waiting to be 
discovered by the interested musician. Further- 
more, since fall rehearsals call for a revival of 
interest among choir members, this is a good 
time to try something new. There is nothing 
like a well-planned and inspirational program 
to create and renew a great personal feeling 
of praise, thankfulness and joy for the privilege 
of leading in the worship of God. Our choirs 
and congregations are not just crickets chirp- 
ing in the wilderness. They are lifting their 
voices in a paean of praise with millions of 
others all over the world. This great chorus of 
praise is expressed by the Psalmist, who wrote, 
“It is a good thing to give thanks unto the 
Lord; and to sing praises unto thy name, O 
most high.” 

The music in this issue centers on praise 
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and thanksgiving. It will lend itself to Harvest 
Home, Reformation, All Saints’ and Thanks- 
giving services. Because there is such a wealth 
of material and space here for only a few 
representative pieces, some others that may 
commend themselves to you are listed at the 
close of this article. 


"Be Merciful Unto Me, O God" 

A lovely, quiet and devotional setting of 
verses 1 and 3 of Psalm 57, this will prove to 
be useful on many occasions other than All 
Saints’ Day. It is easy, good music, and should 
be performed with good intonation, pitch, and 
much work on expression. A very interesting 
vocal line occurs on page 17 as each voice picks 
up the theme and then recedes as the next 
enters. Each reiterates the same text, and all 
build up gradually toward “will I make my 
refuge.” Then after the repeated section comes 
a lovely closing section. Warning to altos: be 
careful of the E natural and E flat at the 
start! The G in the soprano part and the A 
flats in the bass and tenor might need special 
attention, too. The final chord must be held 
to the very end, softly, as the tenor part stands 
out in its beautiful closing phrase with the F 
on “O God” carefully moving to its resting 
place on E fiat. 


"O Lord, All Glorious” 

There is so much good music for Thanks- 
giving available that it is difficult to choose 
only one anthem to review in this column. The 
choice was made with several factors in mind. 
First, the unhackneyed and stirring text, then 
the joyful music so suited to the Thanksgiving 
season, and finally, the ease of performance to 
suit even the smaller choirs, for we have used 
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the SAB arrangement rather than the also- 
available SATB edition. 

Opening with what sounds like a fanfare of 
trumpets to herald the approach of the joyful 
unison theme, “To Thee we raise our grateful 
song.” As the key changes occur in the faster 
organ interlude remind the choir of their 
change to the key of E flat on page 22, and 
notice how well the changes from the lower 
register to the higher voices suit the text, all 
merging into “Thy providence our path sur- 
rounds.” Then after the repeated organ fan- 
fare the theme returns once again with strong, 
crisp attacks and releases, softening on the line 
“All holy thoughts we gain from Thee” and 
gradually building and broadening to the final 
phrase. The last chord should be released very 
promptly so as to not smother the final run- 
ning organ notes. 


"Sing to the Lord of Harvest" 

At harvest time what better text could be 
found than this? The musical setting is so 
well conceived to fit the text that it is a joy 
to perform and to hear. It is easy but ex- 
tremely effective music. This anthem is ar- 
ranged also for SSA, SAB, and, if a more 
elaborate arrangement is desired, for combined 
choirs, using a Junior Choir for a descant 
part. 

It opens with an antiphonal effect between 
organ and voices expressing joy and praise, 
and really rolls toward its climax as the choir 
sings “By Him the rolling seasons in fruitful 
order move.” The phrases on page 28 virtually 
“blow, spring, leap, and sing” toward the 
strong unison passage “He crowns the year 
with goodness.” A steady, dignified pace 
should be maintained throughout, with crisp, 
clean-cut singing, and no undue hurrying and 
jumbling together of the many eighth-note 
phrases. 


Some additional suggestions 

The little junior choir anthem on pages 31 
and 32 is taken from Healey Willan’s We 
Praise Thee, a book of 27 musically-excellent 
arrangements for young voices published by 
Concordia in 1953. Based on the cl:urch year, 
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the selections in this anthem book will be 
valuable for all who use unison, two-part or 
three-part arrangements for treble voices. 

Not included among the printed anthems in 
this issue but worthy of special mention is S. 
Drummond Wolff’s mighty and stirring set- 
ting of the old chorale, “Nun danket alle 
Gott.” Entitled “Paean—Now Thank We All 
Our God” it was issued by Concordia in 
1958. Most of us know and love the Mueller 
setting of this text, but this new one will give 
choir and organ a real challenge. It boasts a 
real organ accompaniment, including the use 
of a solo trumpet. After a stirring opening on 
the organ, the voices enter with the theme in 
strong unison, merging into a fine harmonic 
climax and then going back to a unison ending. 
The organist has the opportunity for good 
harmonic effects and the choir has splendid 
passages of unaccompanied polyphonic work. 
The text is based on the original hymn by 
Martin Rinckart, written in 1636, and the 
musical theme is arranged from the original 
1648 chorale of Johann Criiger. 


Also recommended for harvest time: 

“We Thank Thee, O Father,” David H. Wil- 
liams (Gray) 

“Sing Praises,” L. Stanley Glarum (Hall Mc- 
Creary) 


Recommended for Reformation: 
“Built On a Rock,” Christiansen (Augsburg) 


Recommended for All Saints: 
“Rejoice We All, and Praise the Lord,” 
Everett Titcomb (Gray) 


Recommended for Thanksgiving: 

“Now Let All the Earth Adore Thee,” arr. 
Charles Lowden (Flammer) 

“O Lord of Heaven, Who Givest All,” Rich- 
ard Warner (Augsburg) 





Roma E. Ancet, F.A.G.O., is organist and choir 
director at St. John’s Lutheran Church, Melrose 
Park, Pennsylvania. She was for many years sec- 
retary of the Commission on Church Music of 
the Episcopal Diocese of Pennsylvania and dean 
of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists. 
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.20 Be Merciful Unto Me, O God 


Psalm 57:1, 3 L. STANLEY GLARUM 


J = about 66 
Sincerely 


SOPRANO 


Be mer - ci - ful 


TENOR 


Sincerely 


Piano 
for 
Rehearsal 
Only 


mer - ci - ful 


mer - Ci - ful Be mer - ci - ful 
———— ee 


Be mer - ci - ful 


May be sung in key of A 
© 1955 Augsburg Publishing House. Manufactured in the United States. International copyright secured. 
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ee - = 08 + Tete Be mer - ci - ful 
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mer - ci - ful 
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trust-eth i 


trust-eth in 


softer 
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trust-eth in Thee. 


trust-eth in Thee. 


a little faster 


Yea, in the shad-ow of Thy 


a little faster 


the shad-ow of Thy wings, 





in the shad-ow of Thy 
poco a poco cresc. 


in the shad-ow of Thy wings, 


Thy wings, __ 


ref- uge, will ref-uge, 
D. 


ref-uge, will ref-uge, 
Dd. 


ref- uge, will . ref-uge, 
(ND. C. 


ref -uge, will ref-uge, 


¥ This repeat is optional 
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softer and slower 


and God shall send forth His 


shall send forth His 


Shall send forth His 
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truth, O God. 








prominent 


truth, Be mer - ci - ful un - to 
morendo 


truth, 0O God. 


me, 
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@ELAMMER Sore Serves, “se 
20 O Lord, All Glorious 


Harmony in Praise, 1890 (Thanksgiving or General) Frances Williams 


*SAB, accompanied 
Maestoso a 


glo- rious, Life of life! 


glo- rious, Life of life! 


glo- rious, Life of life! 


¢ aJ 


*Also available for SATB. 
3603 © Copyright, 1959, by HAROLD FLAMMER, INC. 
international Copyright Secured 
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raise_ our 


souls from thoughts of 


souls from of 


souls from thoughts. of 


life be - longs. 


life— be - longs. 


life. be - longs. 
Pid mosso 





Slower 


Baritones (\"P 


Be- 


A - bove all 


depths Thy mer-cy lies, 


~=-" 


heights Thy love as-cends;Thy prov-i-dence our path sur -rounds, Thy 
heights Thy love as-cends:Thy prov-i-dence our path sur- rounds, Thy 


Thy prov-i- dence our path. sur- rounds, 


3603 * If SA only is desired, sing two upper voices for next three measures. 
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Thine, our — thanks- 
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Largamente 


our heart’s thanks- 
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+22 SING TO THE LORD OF HARVEST 


Tune: Wie lieblich ist der Maien 
Words by Nuernberg, 1581 
J. S. B. MONSELL, 1811-1875 Setting by HEALEY WILLAN 


Andante moderato 


mf . fe i . 


> 


Sing to the Lord of har - vest, Sing songs of love and 
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praise; With joy-fulheartsand voi - ces Your al - le- lu - ias 


JJ 
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By Him the clouds drop fat - ness, The des- erts bloom and 
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spring, 





hills leap up in glad - ness, The val - leys laugh and 
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He fill- eth with His full - ness, All things with large in - 
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crowns the year with good - ness, With plen-ty, and with 





on Hissa-cred al - tar The gifts His good-ness gave, 











gold - ensheavesof har - vest, The souls He died to save. 
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hearts lay down be - fore Him When at His feet __—— ye fall, And 
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with your lives a - dore Him WhogaveHislife for all, 
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: Truly My Soul Waiteth upon God 


(This anthem is one of the 27 in “WE PRAISE THEE,” a Junior Choir Book for the Church Year, by Healey Willan. 

emo of real musical interest based on worthy texts, the book offers a fine collection for treble choirs. 

Price: 

Psalm 62: 1, 2, 7a HEALEY WILLAN - 
Andante 
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from Him com - eth my sal - va - tion. 
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a unique encyclopedia 
THE CHILDREN'S CHOIR 
by Ruth K. Jacobs 

For the choirmaster, the minister of music, the pastor and the 
choir parent, here are readily applicable designs for effective choir 
organization and management; studies of youth choir methods, the 
spirit of the leader, and the work of the choir guild; plans for special 
services, and suggestions for better relating the junior chorister’s home 
life and church life. $4.95 


at your book store or AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN Rock Island, Illinois 


) NOTICE cece 


The anthems appearing in this issue of the JOURNAL OF CHURCH 
MUSIC may be ordered as follows: 

















NRAI148 = Be Merciful Unto Me, O God. L. Stanley Glarum (SATB) _—.20 








NRF88620 OO Lord, All Glorious. Frances Williams (SAB, SATB) .20 
NRC2013 = Sing to the Lord of Harvest. Healy Willan (SATB) .22 
(Also SSA NRC1450, SAB NRC1451; Combined Choirs 
NRC1454) 
NRCI032 ~—s Truly My Soul Waiteth upon God. Healey Willan (Junior 
Choir) From "We Praise Thee," a Junior Choir book for 
the Church Year 1.25 
Additional suggested anthems: 
NRG2345 We Thank Thee, O Father. David H. Williams .20 
NRH2557_ _— Sing Praises. L. Stanley Glarum .20 
NRAI04 Built On a Rock. Christiansen .20 
NRG2582 _— Rejoice We All, and Praise the Lord. Everett Titcomb 22 
NRC1I434  =Paean—Now Thank We All Our God. Wolff 25 
NRF84599 = Now Let All the Earth Adore Thee. Arr. Charles Lowden .20 
NRAI183 O Lord of Heaven, Who Givest All. Richard Warner .20 








For the organist: 
NRA82555 Seven Improvisations on Hymns and Folk Tunes. 
Hokanson 1.75 
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| Ready Made CHOIR VESTMENTS — 


Well-tailored vestments lend dignity and propriety to the 
choir and afford ease and comfort to the choristers. Here 
are vestments, expertly made and ecclesiastically correct 
for your choir. They are interchangeable for men or 


women. 





© Sample swatches available on request. 
© Sample vestments sent for your inspection. 
© Transportation charges extra on all items. 


CASSOCKS C400 


No. 820 Black Dacron and Cotton, wash and wear, or No. 1728 
Black Poplin 


Back 1728 820 Back 1728 820 
Chest Length Black* Black Chest Length Black* Black 
24 34 $6.00 $7.25 36 4«=—6 54 $12.50 $13.75 


26 8 36 6.50 7.75 38 13.75 15.00 
28 038 7.25 8.50 40 14.50 15.75 
30 «42 9.00 10.25 42 15.00 16.25 
32. 4 =10.25—=—«*11.50 44 15.50 16.75 
34 «= 550)—s—s«éa1'4.50)~=—s'12..75 


Available only in sizes listed. The length measure has been determined by 
measuring from nape of neck to within 3-4 inches from floor. 
* Cardinal red cassocks available in stock sizes above at 50c extra. 


CHOIR COTTAS C500 WHITE 


No. 819 Dacron and Cotton, wash and wear, and No. 728 Broadcloth 
For Juniors and Seniors. Round Yoke. 


819 819 
728 Dacron & 728 Dacron & 
Chest Length Broadcloth Cotton Chest Length Broadcloth Cotton 
24 16 $4.50 $6.25 36 28 $6.00 4 


26 18 4.50 6.25 38 30 6.25 
28 20 4.75 6.50 40 32 6.25 
30 22 5.00 6.75 42 34 6.50 
32 24 5.50 7.25 44 34 6.50 
34 26 5.75 7.50 


The above choir cottas are READY-MADE only in sizes listed. The length is determined on the above 
from nape of neck to approximately first knuckle of hand when arm is at side of body. 





Sizes other than above, please write for additional listing. 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
L———- 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Penna. 




















